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the Fathers of the fourth century, whom I hare already 
cited, refer with equal perspicuity to 1 Cor. iii. 12, 13, 
14, 15, in evidence of this doctrine. They advance no 
•pinion but what is supported by positive texts of Snrip- 
tare; and as faithful interpreters of the Word of God. 
I adopt this testimony in preference to that of any man, 
however learned, of the present day ; and with them I can 
find the doctrine of purgatory ; not in any opinion of their 
own, cither dogmatic or speculative, but in the Scrip- 
tures. 

My argument, founded on the evidence of these Fathers, 
remains uncontradicted and uncontradiclable. You have 
advanced nothing to the contrary which amounts to an 
argument ; unless irrelevant and unfounded objections 
and assumptions, can be called arguments. Your 
attempt to bring the Fathers into disrepute is rather 
too stale a device to pass for current in the meridian 
of the nineteenth century. Your charge against 
priests for taking money for masses for the dead, is 
another of your arguments against purgatory ! These and 
ntch like arguments you oppose to the evidence of these 
venerable and learned witnesses, of the fourth century ; the 
most learned age of the Church of God. Then last, the 
dramatic agency of Job Tomkins and his witness, an 
invincible proof that you have nothing to offer in reply to 
my arguments ; and a happy illustration of your position 
in this controversy, that of an ignorant or an interested 
witness. 

The writings of both the Latin and Greek Fathers most 
clearly prove, that from the earliest dawn of Christianity, 
the belief of purgatory was a dogma of Catholic faith ; and 
that the Church always offered propitiatory sa crifice and pray- 
ers entreating pardon for those who had died in the Chris- 
tian faith. Mr. Johnson whom you charge me with quoting 
"unfairly" admits {page 291, Unbloody Sacrifice) that 
the ancient Church ottered propitiatory sacrifice for de- 
parted souls. This doctrine he allows, is obviously and 
unmistakcably set forth i.i all the Liturgies ; " there is, 
I suppose, no Liturgy without them" — that is, propitiatory 
devotions for the dead. He next refers to the authority of 
the Fathers in favour of this same doctrine and practice, 
by which he fairly grants, that this was the doctrine of the 
Church from the first to the fifth century, inclusive. 

But, while Mr. Johnson admits, candidly, that such is 
the doctrine of the Liturgies, and that the same has the 
wisdom of the Fathers to support it, and was, by conse- 
quence, the doctrine of the Church in this time, he tells us 
that those " sentiments of the early Church will be thought 
hut only too great ;" but this information came too late ; 
nor does he find it convenient to prove that the Church 
erred in this respect. It is worthy of remark that while 
Mr. Johnson thus admits the plain, obvious meaning of the 
Liturgies and the Fathers, you ns peremptorily deny the 
propitiatory doctrines of the ancients; but while he proves 
the fact from existing monuments, you adduce no 
authority of more weight than your own dictum ; it is 
merely your opinion. Page 292, he tells us " the ancients 
did not use those prayers, as if they thought of a pur- 
gatory ;" but this we must take on his word alone. Again, 
" They did not allow these prayers for such as they thought 
ill men ;" hence they were not in the pitiable condition of 
the Church of England; they were capable of discovering 
whether a sinner died impenitent or not ; they did not pray 
indiscriminately for all. 

Same page. "The ancients believed the Eucharist a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and, thcrefore,put up theseprayersfortlicir 
deceased friends in the most solemn part of the Eucharistic 
office," &c. ; there is no intcrcessary prayer for the dead, 
in the Protestant Liturgy. I will show, on a future oc- 
casion, that the Church of England does not at all pray for 
the dead. Again, " Upon whatever grounds it was, the 
primitive Church received this custom of praying for the 
dead, it is certain they had this notion of the propitiatory 
nature of the- Eucharist from the Scriptures, and even from 
Christ Jesus himself," &c. ; not as you maintain "from 
ghost stories." It is useless to tell me these arc mere asser- 
tions, and not arguments. I maintain we have in Mr. 
Johnson's references documentary evidence of a truly in- 
destructible quality ; evidence that he cannot pretend to 
ignore ; that can stand the test of the most refined criti- 
cism ; and that scatters to the winds every argument you 
have attempted to deduce from these venerable records in 
favour of the Protestant system of prayers for the dead. 

When Mr. Johnson claims the early Church for main- 
taining the doctrine of prayers for the dead, as set forth in 
the Liturgies, and in the Fathers, he establishes art invin- 
cible argument that the doctrines of the Church, in this 
respect, was then totally different from that of the Protes- 
tant Church, to which he belonged. From Chrysostom, 
Horn. 3, in Ep. ail Philip, which he cites, it is evident the 
ancient Church believed that " the Apostles did not in 
rain command those things, that in the venerable and 
dreadful mysteries the dead should bo remembered ; for 
they know they would derive considerable advantage from 
them." 

In Horn. 41, in Ep. 1. ad. Cor. he might find this same 
Chrysostom teaching that " the dead may be helped by 
prayers, and supplications, and alms, and offerings; be- 
cause these things were not instituted in vain. Let us, 
therefore, help them ; for we have before us the expiatory 
sacrifice of the world. Therefore, wc ask confidently for 
all ; and we name them (the other dead), with the martyrs, 
confessors, and priests. For we are all one body ; though 



some members be more excellent than others. And it may 
happen that we may obtain a total pardon for them, by 
prayers, by oblations, by the saints who arc named with 
them." He next cites St. Augustine declaring that " the 
souls of the dead are relieved by the piety of the living 
when the sacrifice of the Mediator is offered for them." — 
Vid. in loc. He might have added, from St. Augustine 
also, "That when the sacrifice of the altar or alms are 
offered for the faithful departed ; for the very good, they 
are thanksgivings ; for those not very good, they are propi- 
tiations; and that for those whom they profit, they 
arc cither a total remission of sins, or a more tolerable pun- 
ishment." The other Fathers whom ho quotes, are all 
vouchers of the same doctrine. Here, then, wc find these 
venerable witnesses of the ancient Church positively main- 
taining a state of souls after death, wherein they are helped, 
favoured with a pardon of some sins, and mercifully dealt 
with by means of prayers, alms, and the holy sacrifice of 
the altar ; and declaring that this was the doctrine and 
practice of the whole Church in their time ; and that it was 
ordained by Christ and his Apostles. Hence, it is evident, 
that Popery, so far as regards the doctrine of purgatory, 
did not come into the world after the fifth century ; and 
that, considering the testimony of these Fathers, whom Mr. 
Johnson cannot refuse to be members of the true Church, 
though he attempts to impugn their principles, it cannot be 
denied that Christianity, as it stood in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, was something very different 
from modern Protestantism ; and that it bore, in truth, a 
very close resemblance, in all material points, to the reli- 
gion of the present Roman Catholic Church. Thus it is 
manifest, you will be compelled to relinquish all claim to 
the Fathers of the first four centuries, until you establish 
your title by adducing proofs of a more cogent character 
than those I have noticed ; nor shall I offer another obser- 
vation on the subject of purgatory until my statements shall 
have been first set aside by a more powerful authority than 
Job Tomkins, et hoc genus omne. 

I have to apologize for the unusual length to which those 
observations have carried me; I shall, in future, confine 
myself to narrower limits. 

I am sir, yours, with respect, 

Eumond Power. 
Mullinavat, March 1, 1854. 

We have good hopes of coming to an agreement with 
Mr. Power at last. He praises the Fathers for " advanc- 
ing nothing but what is supported by positive texts of 
Scripture ;" for founding their doctrines, "notin any opinion 
of their own, either dogmatic or speculative, but in the 
Scriptures." If after so long asking in vain for proofs of 
Purgatory from the Fathers of the first three centuries, we 
get at last ' • positive texts of Scripture," Mr. Power has a 
fair chance of making converts of us. But, alas ! the 
" positive texts of Scripture" dwindle down to one, whose 
reference to Purgatory Mr. Power will find it very hard to 
make out ; and which is certainly not a positive text — if 
by that Mr. Power means a perspicuous one by which, 
Purgatory can be decisively demonstrated. Cardinal Bel- 
larmine calls the text one of the most difficult and most 
useful in Scripture ; and we believe its usefulness to him 
consisted in its difficulty. There was, in fact, a Scripture 
text in want of explanation, and a doctrine sadly in 
want of Scriptural proof. What could be more conve- 
nient than to pair them off together ? 

Wc refer to vol. i., p. 45, for a full discussion of the 
text, where it will be seen that several eminent Fathers 
interpret the passage without any allusion to Purgatory. 
However, now we shall only concern ourselves with St. 
Augustine's interpretation of the passage, and shall give a 
little fuller account of his views respecting it than Mr. 
Power (or the book from which he copied) thought proper 
to do. St. Augustine begins by telling us that the text is 
very difficult to be understood ; that it was, no doubt, 
one" of those passages in St. Paul's epistles which are " hard 
to be understood, and which the unlearned and unstable 
wrest to their own destruction." In fine, he says that he 
would prefer to hear the sentiments of others of more un- 
derstanding and learning than himself. [Fatcor me malle 
audire intelligentiorcs ct doctiores.] If he is called on, how- 
ever, to state his own opinion, the substance of it is this: 

The being saved by fire, docs not refer at all to those who 
die in grievous sin; and with regard to the rest, the fire 
spoken of is to try the work of all — as well of those whose 
work remaincth as of those who suffer loss. [Here 
we may remark is an important difference between the fire 
in 1 Cor. iii. and the Roman Catholic purgatorial fire, 
which does not try the works of the saints at all.] He 
goes on to explain the fire mentioned by the Apostle by 
referring it to the fire of earthly tribulation, and its diffe- 
rent effects on those who sit loose to the world, and those 
who have suffered their affections to be too much en- 
grossed by it. The first class, when deprived of earthly 
blessings, only lose that on which they hnve not set their 
hearts ; the second class suffer great pain under similar 
privation ; yet, inasmuch as they do not love these earthly 
things more than Christ, their final salvation is not haz- 
arded. 

St. Angustine goes on to say, that whether it be in this 
life only that men suffer such things, or whether something 
similar may take place after death ; in either case, the ex- 
planation of the passage he has given is not far from the 
truth; in either case — that is, the interpretation which 
he was combating would be excluded — viz., that all sin- 



ners will eventually be saved so as by fire. If oar 
readers will turn to the passages where St. Augustine dis- 
cusses this question (viz., Pe fid. and op. Cap. 16, 
Enchirid. cap. 69. De Civ. Dei Lib xxi., c 25), 
some of which we qnote, in another article, p 72, they will 
find, wc think, that we have fairly represented bis mean- 
ing. The truth is, that it was St. Augustine's private opi- 
nion — which he states in different places, with various 
degrees of confidence — that there might be some kind of 
pnrgatory after this life ; hut the hesitation he occasionally 
expresses that the doctrine " is not incredible'" — that, "per- 
haps, it is true" — prove decisively that in his time the 
Church had no definite tradition on the subject. 

In all the rest of Mr. Power's letters there is not a single 
quotation in proof of Purgatory. All is taken up with the 
old story — prayers for the dead. In his manner of eon- 
ducting this controversy Mr. Power is like an artful shop- 
keeper, who, when not provided with the article asked for, 
tries to pawn off on his customer the thing most like it he 
has got. How often are we to tell Mr. Power that prayers 
for the dead are not Purgatory, and that many prayed for 
the dead who did not believe in Purgatory at all. In order 
to prove this, we need not go further than the instances 
Mr. Power has himself selected — Mr. Thorndike and Mr. 
Johnson: both believed that prayers for the dead was a 
laudable custom, not inconsistent with the teaching of the 
Church of England, and neither of them believed in Pui- 
gatory. 

But Mr. Power objects, that because the Liturgy of the 
Church of England docs not contain prayers for the dead, 
while such prayers are to be found in the primitive litur- 
gies, therefore her Christianity must be very different from 
that of the first centuries. Now, such an objection cannot, 
with any consistency, lie put forward by a member of the 
Chureh'of Rome. For the position of that Church can only 
be defended by claiming for the Church of the present day 
a power to deviate in her public services as widely as pos- 
sible from the practice of the primitive Church. 

The Church of Rome acknowledges that the primitive 
Church used to communicate in both kinds, and yet she 
denies the cup to the laity. It is certain that the prayers 
of the primitive Church were always in a language under- 
stood by the people, and yet the prayers of the Church of 
Rome are in a language which but one in a hun- 
dred in this country understands. These are points in 
which the Church of Rome makes no scruple to deviate, 
not only from the practice of the primitive Church, but also 
to run counter to express directions of Scripture. How, 
then, can she find fault with the Church of England if she 
sees fit-to discontinue prayers for the dead, for which Scrip- 
ture contains no command at all? 

We believe that the Church has full power to alter any 
parts of her ritual not enjoined in Scripture, if they are 
found to be practically inexpedient ; and we think that the 
Church of England has very wisely discontinued the prac- 
tico of prayers for the dead when they came to be mixed 
up in the minds of men with the belief that even those who 
had died in Christ were exposed to the most frightful tor- 
ments in auother state, and when this belief was made tha 
engine for extorting money, in the most oppressive manner, 
from the sorrowing survivors. 

FLOWERS FOR JUNE. 
We are now in the flowery month of June, and so abundant 
are the fair claimants on our attention, that our entire 
paper would fail to afford space sufficient to give them even 
a passing notice. So true is it, that 

" He who would sing the ftowera of June 
From the gray morn to blitzing noon, 
Would mid his summer daylight fail. 
And leave half told the pleasing tale." 

But though we cannot notice all, we have no difficulty 
in selecting, as pre-eminent over others, the Roes of 
June — the most commonly diffused, as it is the most gene- 
rally admired, and cultivated of flowers. There is no con- 
siderable part of the earth, excepting Australia and South 
America, in which some one, or more of its 2,000 varieties, 
are not to be found ; and, perhaps, further research may 
bring to light some representative of the family, even in 
this southern hemisphere. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the rose bears the same 
name in almost every language in Europe. It is the rose 
in English, French, German, and Danish ; rosa in Italian 
and Spanish, as it was in the Latin ; roza in Russian ; 
ros in Irish and Welch; and rotfon in the Greek. It 
seems as if its singular beauty had communicated its own 
identity to the language of civilized nations, and exempted 
it from the curse and confusion of Babel, that mankind 
might have one term in common to designate this ona 
flower. If words be the coins that represent our thoughts 
and ideas, then this word- fully realizes the project of a 
distinguished Irish prelate for an universal coinage, re- 
cognised and accepted by all civilized nations. But the 
rose has not only secured for itself a name of universal 
currency, but it has even stamped that name upon nations 
and countries. The beautiful island of Rhodes derives its 
name from the multitude of roses that grow upon it; and 
Syria is supposed to have acquired its name from a corrup- 
tion of a word signifying the land of roses. And how 
many conntries have claimed as their own some one variety 
of the rose. There is not only the rose of Damascus, 
which might, perhaps, be considered its birth-place, tha 
Damask Rose (Rosa Damascene; imported into England 
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from the Levant ; and the delicate Chinese rose (Rosa 
Indira), which crows wild around Canton ; and the French 
rose (Rosa Gallica), with its large open, flat, flowers; and 
the Provence rose (Rosa Cenlifolia), called from ks nu- 
merous petals, closely folded over each other, like the 
cabbage ; after which homely Imt respectable vegetable it is 
usually called. The Provence rose has for one of its 
varieties the beauteous moss rose, invested with a veil of 
moss to protect it from the chilly air of our northern lati- 
tude, which it loses when removed to the milder atmos- 
phere of southern Europe. Then to come nearer home, 
wo have the Scotch rose, with its varieties of pretty blush 
roses; anil Ireland has her own peculiar rose, as we 
find in Mackay's ■' Flora Hihcrnica,'' the i?oso Hibernica, 
a small species of the family. So the Bourbons of 
France had their rose, well known by its rich, dark velvet 
leaves ; and the royal bouses of York and Lan- 
caster had their roses ; the York rose, red, and the Lan- 
caster rose, white ; and those rival emblems inste.id of being 
peaceful sisters, have confronted each other on the deadly 
rattle-fi :ld, and were through four successive reigns, dyed 
in the noblest blood of England, in the memorable strug- 
gles*, called the " War of the Roses," until the two royal 
bouses and roses were united in the persons of Henry VII., 
of Lancaster, and Mary, of York. Since that happy event, 
the national badge of England has been the two roses of 
York and Lancaster united. 

But not the least interesting of the roses is the wild dog- 
rose (Rosa Canina) found in our hedgerows, and among 
the heather, at this time of the year, in full and glorious 
Mow. No garden rose surpasses it in the richness of its 
perfume ; and it forms the sound and homely stock on which 
are engrafted all the varieties of tare and exotic roses 
cultivated by florists. 

The ancients had a custom at their convivial meetings of 
suspending a white rose over the doorway, to indicate that 
nothing which passed at the feast was to transpire beyond. 
Hence, the white rose became the emblem of silence, and 
aaythmg spoken under the rose (sub rosa) is expected not 
*o bo disclosed. 

Our readers would be wearied were we to collect the 
allegorical and fanciful allusions to the rose to be found in 
she poetry of all nations, especially in the cast where an 
annual festival is celebrated in honour of it. 

In the sacred Scriptures, too, the rose is mentioned 
always with distinguished honour. The prophet Isaiah 
(who "wrote more clearly of Christ, and the plan of free, full, 
perfect, and entire salvation, through his precious blood- 
sheddmg, than any other of the prophets) describes the 
flourishing character of Christ's kingdom, by the blossom- 
isjg.of the rose. The world is compared to the wilderness ; 
but when the Sun of Righteousness shall have come, it is 
said, "the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
staging ; the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it ; 
the excellency of Carmcl and Sharon ; they shall sec 
tho glory of the Lord and the excellency of our God. 
And an highway shall bo there, and a way, and it shall be 
called, the way of holiness ; the unclean shall not pass 
over it ; no lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast 
shall go thereon ; but the redeemed shall walk thereon, and 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion 
with songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads ; they 
shall obtain joy anil gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away." — Isaiah xxxv. This is a very beautiful con- 
nection in which to find the rose mentioned ; but can we 
pass from it without inquiring what is this way of holiness 
"("token of by the prophet, as about to be introduced when 
Christ should come. The answer is to be found in two 
short passages of the Bible (as well in the Douay as in 
the Protestant Version)— "I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life," says our Lord, in St. John's Gospel, xiv. 0. 
"Christ Jesus who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption,'' says 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 30. This is the way of holiness which 
Isaiah foretold, and which has come to pass in the person 
of Christ Jesus. 

In another place, Christ is represented as addressing his 
Church under the figure of a rose — " I am the rose of 
Sharon." — Canticles ii. 1. Sharon was the name of 
asveml-dclightful spots in Canaan, noted for the excellency 
of their roses ; and as tho rose was deemed superior in love- 
liness to all other flowers, so Christ presents himself to his 
believing Church, as combining in his person, character, 
office, and mediation, every excellency. 

The Lilv, next to the rose, is the flower, perhaps, most of 
all invested with traditions and associations of the past. 
It is, both in fiction and fact, a formidable rival of the 
rose. It is even said that the flowers once elected the 
lily as their queen, but afterwards deposed her in favour 
of the rose. 

The white lily (Lilitm eandidum) appears this month 
jn aft its beauty, and purity. It can scarcely be the 
lily mentioned in the Canticles or Song of Solomon, 
or in our Lord's Sermon on tie Mount, as it does not 
grow, as a W jid flower in Syria. The fields ot Palestine 
do abound with a species of amafyllis, generally supposed 
tororrespond with our scarlet Martagon lily (Lilium 
»»werfojiic»m), and which, especially in Galilee, was in 
flower at the season of the year when our Lord delivered 
""•discouraeontheMount, andallnded to the lilies of the 
field as surpassing the splendour of Solomon m the beaotv 
W their attire. In the Canticle* or Song of Solomon, the 



lily of the valley or of the lowly places, is introduced, 
perhaps, as an emblem of the humiliation of Christ, in 
taking Ottr nature upon him, and dwelling among sinful 
men. 

The lily (Fleur de lit) was the heraldic device of the 
French monarchy, during the long reign of the Bourbon 
family. 

So tho Broom, a much humbler plant, was the device 
of a hanghtier race— the PhuKagcnets of England. The 
" bonnnie broom" (Genesta scoparia), now in luxuriant 
blossom, . with its myriads of golden flowers glittering over 
hill and heather, and gladdening the heart of the farmer, 
who regards its luxuriance as an earnest of a plenteous 
harvest, gave to the family which so long occupied the 
throne of England their patronymic of l'lantagcnet, Planta 
genista. One tradition maliciously reports that an ancient 
warrior of the race acquired the name as a soubriquet, 
having submitted to an ecclesiastical admonition, in tho 
shape of a flagellation with a birch rod. Another tra- 
dition — we hope more veracious — tells that Geoffry, Earl 
of Anjou, having once placed a sprig of the broom in his 
helmet on the day of battle, thence acquired tho name of 
Plantagenet. Be this as it may, no haughtier race ever 
swayed the sceptre of England than that which adopted its 
name and device from the lowly broom. 

It is generally supposed that the same shrub is referred 
to in Scripture, in the history of Elijah, when the pro- 
phet, fearing a wicked woman (Jezebel), and mistrusting 
the power. and faitlifulr.ess of his God, fled into the wil- 
derness, and sat down under a juniper tree (Rothem, or 
broom shrub), and cried — " It is enough now, O Lord, 
take away my life, for I am not tetter than my fathers." 
Sad instance of human weakness and unbelief; and yet 
the angel of the Lord was at hand, and, while the prophet 
slept, touched him, and said, " Arise and eat." 
- That the broom plant is that referred to is rather con- 
firmed by tho poet Virgil, who speaks of the humble 
broom as giving grateful shelter to the cattle from the 
burning rays of the southern sun.* 

We have another native of the heather and moorlands, 
hills and commons, in the Furze (Ulex Europaus), whose 
bright-yellow flowers arc known to u3 all, greeting us, 
from May till September, with their sweet perfume. With 
us the furze is an evergreen, and hardy enough to bear 
the coldest winds and frosts ; but in more northern cli- 
mates it will not grow ; and tho great naturalist, Linnteus, 
in vain attempted to introduce it into Sweden. It is the 
poor man's flower and also the poor man's firing, and 
affords him a more fragrant fuel, than his rich neighbour 
can command. In Russia, the furze is cultivated in green- 
houses a» a rare exotic, and Linnaeus is said to have fallen 
on his knees, and thanked God for its loveliness, when 
first he beheld it ; and yet how little, comparatively, do 
we prize it or the best gifts of God when they are most 
profusoly bestowed. 

The French Call it Jane marine, from its thriving so 
well on the sea shore ; the Scotch call it gorse, and the 
Irish call it whin. There was discovered, about forty years 
ago, in tho Marquis of Londonderry's park, in the county 
of Down, a very curious variety of the wild furze, with 
doublo flowcra, now called the Irish whin — a very luxu- 
riant and well furnished plant for the garden or shrubbery, 
and now projiagated in nurseries. 

Passing from tho heather to the woods and bye- ways, 
we meet tho fragrant Sweet- Brier rose (Rota rubige- 
nosa) — the eglantine of the poets. It is a genuine member 
of the rose family, though very wild in its nature, and 
truly emblematic of simplicity. Here we also meet tho 
rich red and yellow clusters of the Honeysuckle, or wood- 
bine (Gaprifolium, so called from its goat-like propen- 
sities of climbing). Along the ditches wo may also meet 
the- wild scarlet Poppy. The common red poppy (Papaver 
rhaum) was in more esteem with the farmers of the olden 
times than it seems to be with the more matter-of-fact 
men of our day. They regarded tho flowers of the poppy 
amongtheir wheat as a guarantee of tho richness of the 
soil and the suecess of their cultivation. N6w-a-days 
the poppy is regarded as a most troublesome intruder, and 
the very emblem and personification of impudence ; and, 
in truth, the poppies do look so proud and saucy, that, 
without much stretch of the imagination, we might fancy 
thorn singing— 

M We little ned-caps are among the corn, 
Merrily dancinjt at early morn. 
We know that the farmer hales to see 
Our saucy red faces - but here are we. 
W«*ay no price for our summer count, 
Like thcaj slavish creatures, barley and oats. 
We- don't ohoose to be ground and eat. 
Like onr heavy-head neighbour, guffer wheat. 
Who dale thrash us, we should like to know, 
QriBd'us, and baft us, and use us so '! 
Let meaner m d shabbier things than we 
8o stupidly bend tu uUlity." 

But yet the reaper comes, in due season, to reap tho wheat ; 
and then tho poor poppies shake in their scarlet coats ; and 
well they may, for while the corn is safely gathered and 
garnered up, the poppy weeds are cast into the fire to be 
burnt. What an emblem of the arrogance and pride of so 
many of our poor worldlings, who flaunt for a while in 
the summer gun of prosperity, and fancy they are the 
ornaments of the earth, and know not that, but for the 
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righteous few, whom they despise, they would not he suf- 
fered to grow one hour, and are spared because the harvest 
time has not yet arrived,- and that until then they cannot 
be separated without injury to the wheat. 

Passing again from the roadside to the meadow and 
riverside, we meet a sweet and lowly little flower, known 
to everybody by the engaging name of Forcet-me-not 
(Mt/osotis palustris), or water scorpion grass. It is most 
commonly found along the margin of a running stream, or 
in marshy places ; another species of it is found in the 
fields (Myosotis arventis). A great deal of poetry has 
been written about tho forget-me-not, much too senti- 
mental for our pages ; but every lover of flowers must, one 
time or other, have admired a little flower with brilliant 
blossoms of intense, clear blue, like a turquoise, and a 
small, rich golden centre, fringing the banks of a stream 
during the summer months, though he mny not have 
written verses upon it, or snng as Coleridge did of 

"The blue and bright-eyed flrweret of the brook, 
Hope'a gentle gem, the sweet forget-me-not." 

One of the many legends accounting for the name of the forget- 
me-not, as it is narrated by a bishop, in verse, we being 
laymen may venture to give m prose. It says tho name 
was taken from the dying words of a gallant knight who wis 
drowned in the rapids of tho Danube, while attempting to 
gather tho flowers for a lady, on the banks of the river. 
Miss Strickland, tho historian of tho Queens of England,. 
has lately given a more historical, if less romantic, deriva- 
tion to the name. She says that one of the royal Platt- 
tagenet princes, the banished Henry of Lancaster, gave 
the flower lo his fair hostess, tho Duchess of Brctagne, as 1 
a parting appeal to memory, with his watchword, " Sott- 
vcigne vons dc moy," and thus enlisted her active and 
valuable assistance and sympathy in his behalf. The 
forgct-mc-not thus became not only the emblem of re- 
membrance, but an historical flower, like tho fatal roses of 
York, Lancaster, and Stuart, the lily of Bourbon, and the 
violet of Napoleon. 

With the sentimental trash, of which volumes have 
been indited, respecting the forget-me-not, we pro- 
fess to have no sympathy ; but yet it is impossible to take 
tho sweet little flower from the hand of a friend or loved 
one, without paying tribute to the sentiment interwoven 
with its name. If our thoughts of others were to last ao 
longer than while they are present to tho cyo, life would 
lose one of its holiest and happiest emplov ments. The 
forgct-mc-not, ns a gage of friendship to a parting friend, 
seems well to say — 

" Oh, think of me in the calm, holy honr, 

Devotion's own, when thou in prayer art bending. 
On thee may heaven every blessing shower ; 
Still let our prayers, though absenr, thus be blending.' 

This sort of remembrance wo -find abundantly exemplified 
in the Scriptures. Paul, writing to Timothy, says — "I 
thank my God that, without ceasing, I have remembrance 
of theo in my prayers night and day." — 2 Tim. i. 3. 
Again, to tho Colossians, St. Paul writes — " Wc do not 
cease to pray for you, and to desire that ye might be filled 
with the knowledge of his will." — Col. i. 9. The same 
Apostle appeared to set a like value on tho prayers of others 
for himself, for he writes to the Thcssalonians — " Finally, 
brethern, pray for us, that tho Word of God may have free 
course and be glorified, even as it is with you." — 2 Thess. 
iii. 6 ; and also he wrote to the Hebrews — " Pray for us." 
Hcb. xiii. 18. This, however, is a a cry different matter 
from praying for the dead, for which no warrant is to be 
found in the Scripture, and Ave read of no prayers for the 
departed Stephen, nor tho many early Christians who have 
died in the lifetime of the Apostles. 



FARM OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 
(Ftom the Irish Farmers' Gazette.) 
The present genial, dropping weather, if properly taken 
advantage of, must greatly facilitate nil farming opera- 
tions — the baked-up earth absorbing every drop of mois- 
ture, and as it falls slaking the hardened clods, and enabling 
the harrows, rollers, and clod-crushers to reduce them to 
the finest possible tilth, for the reception of either seeds 
or plants. Tho utmost exertion is, therefore, now neces- 
sary in forwarding all those operations, and in getting 
in all seeds and plants suitable to the season. 

Carrots and Parsnips will require close attention. The 
same directions given for the management of Swedes 
and mangel are applicable to carrots and parsnips, with 
this difference, that the plants should be singled out 
to eight or nine inches, plant fmm plant. Spare no 
exertions in the extirpation of weeds, for if allowed to 
get a-head while the plants are young, no after-culture 
will restore them. 

Beans and Peas, if sown in drills, will require horse- 
hoeing, and a little fresh earth thrown up to the plant 
by the double mould-board plough. 

Buckwheat may be sown on exhausted land, after being 
ploughed and thoroughly cleaned for the purpose of 
ploughing it in as green manure, aeaprepa ration for when* 
or other corn crops, the crop should be rolled down with, 
a heavy roller, and ploughed in when in flower. 

Cabbages should be planted before the end of themooth 
to insure a remunerative crop; they require good, deep 
land, and plenty of manure. 

Potatoes should be kept thoroughly dean and well 
earthed up ; but after the tops are grown long, the crest 
should not be trespassed amongst. 



